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Beauty,  Desire,  Seduction: 

The  Art  of  Fred  Tomaselli 


Gravity's  Rainbow  (Large)  (1999)  offers  intense  visual  pleasure. 
Brilliantly  colored  arcs  of  varying  lengths  swoop  and  criss- 
cross gracefully  against  a  black  ground,  creating  arabesques 
that  loop  rhythmically  across  the  five  panels  of  the  piece. 
The  visual  density  and  complexity  of  Fred  Tomaselli's  piece 
parallels  the  structure  of  Thomas  Pynchon's  1973  novel 
Gravity's  Rainbow,  whose  title  Tomaselli  adopted.  The  arcs 
in  Gravity's  Rainbow  (Large)  resemble  festive  garlands,  or 
extraordinarily  large  strands  of  a  beaded  necklace.  Closer 
inspection  reveals  that  the  arcs  are  composed  of  hundreds, 
sometimes  thousands,  of  individual  elements,  painstakingly 
pieced  together  from  unusual  sources:  pills;  leaves  from  hemp 
and  jimson  weed  plants;  foxglove  petals;  photographic  images 
of  butterflies,  flowers,  birds,  and  insects;  magazine  cutouts 
of  body  parts  such  as  lips,  hands,  eyes,  and  feet;  and  painted 
trompe-Voeil  objects.  Each  of  these  units  is  affixed  to  the 
panels  and  encased  in  layers  of  hard,  glossy  resin. 

Gravity's  Rainbow  (Large)  is  essentially  an  elaborate  collage, 
seamlessly  blending  real,  photographically  reproduced,  and 
painted  objects  drawn  from  the  disparate  realms  of  nature  and 
commerce.  Its  dazzling  array  of  shapes  and  colors  suggests  the 
term  "eye  candy."  The  abundance  of  pharmaceutical  capsules 
and  tablets  used  to  construct  the  arcs,  however,  gives  the  work 
an  aura  of  toxicity.  Though  all  the  pills  are  encased  in  tamper- 
proof  resin,  we  are  reminded  that  Tomaselli's  concept  of  beauty 
has  a  potentially  dark,  poisonous  underside. 

While  Gravity's  Rainbow  (Large)  employs  materials  and 
techniques  Tomaselli  has  been  using  for  nearly  a  decade,  it  is 


his  largest  and  most  ambitious  work  to  date.  Six  months  in 
the  making,  its  size  is  comparable  to  the  largest  of  Abstract 
Expressionist  canvases.  Like  a  classic  1950s  drip  painting  by 
Jackson  Pollock,  the  scale  of  Gravity's  Rainbow  (Large)  awes 
and  overwhelms  us.  It  is  large  enough  to  enter.  If  laid  flat, 
as  it  was  during  construction,  it  becomes  an  arena  in  which 
action  (of  an  obsessive  sort)  takes  place. 

In  preparation  for  the  piece,  Tomaselli  and  his  assistant 
spent  over  half  a  year  assembling  material  for  the  collage 
elements:  scouring  field  guides  for  flowers,  insects,  and  birds; 
harvesting  leaves  from  plants;  and  combing  fashion  magazines 
for  the  perfect  eyes,  feet,  hands,  and  lips.  These  materials 
were  then  laid  out  on  cardboard  flats  in  drawers,  meticulously 
organized  by  shape,  color,  and  size,  genus  and  species.  On  a 
worktable,  the  pills  were  sorted  into  piles,  again  by  shape — 
round,  oblong,  and  lozenge.  Tomaselli  regards  the  pills,  archive 
of  cutout  images,  and  organic  materials  as  his  palette. 
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Jackson  Pollock. 
Autumn  Rhythm 


Tomaselli  began  by  hanging  five  8  x  4-foot  black- 
painted  panels  side-by-side  on  a  wall,  abutting  one 
another  to  create  a  single  expanse.  He  then  pinned 
each  end  of  an  18-foot  pull  chain  to  two  different 
places  along  the  top  edge,  producing  catenaries, 


(Number  30),  1950.  Oil 
on  canvas,  105  x  207  in. 
(266.7  x  525.8  cm).  The 
Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York; 


George  A.  Hearn  Fund 


arcs  that  Tomaselli  then  traced  with  a  white  wax 


pencil.  With  the  same  chain,  he  repeated  the  process  over 
and  over,  using  different  portions  of  the  chain  to  generate  a 
composition  of  densely  overlapping  arcs  with  a  wide  range  of 
lengths  and  curvatures.  The  process  of  embellishing  the  traced 
arcs  began  when  he  laid  the  individual  panels  on  the  floor. 
The  width  of  each  panel  was  deliberately  chosen  to  enable 
Tomaselli  to  reach  the  center.  First  he  attached  the  leaves  and 
cutouts,  one  at  a  time,  over  the  outlines  of  the  arcs,  using  gloss 
medium  as  an  adhesive.  Then,  using  the  same  technique,  he 
attached  the  pills.  The  process  of  affixing  each  element  is  a 
laborious  and  repetitive  task  the  artist  claims  to  have  enjoyed. 


Fred  Tomaselli.  Shoreline,  1984. 
Next,  he  coated  the  pills,  CUtOUtS,  and  leaves      Styrofoam  cups,  thread,  tape,  electric 

with  more  gloss  medium  to  seal  them  and       fans' and  H§ht' dimensions  ™iable- 

Collection  of  the  artist 

protect  them  from  discoloration.  Over  this 
medium,  two  coats  of  ultraviolet  protection 
varnish  were  applied,  and  another  layer  of  black  paint  was 
brushed  around  each  component  to  cover  the  visible  residue 
of  the  medium.  Tomaselli  then  poured  epoxy  resin  onto  the 
surface  of  the  panel  and  spread  it  with  a  squeegee.  He  used 
the  heat  from  a  blowtorch  to  pop  visible  air  bubbles  and  to 
smooth  the  resin  surface.  After  rehanging  the  panels,  he 
added  more  arcs  with  the  pull  chain  and  covered  them  with 
strands  of  painted  pills,  rather  than  real  ones,  applied  more 
resin  and,  using  extremely  fine  steel  wool,  buffed  the  surface 
to  a  lustrous  finish. 

The  size  of  Gravity's  Rainbow  (Large)  suggests  a  space 
parallel  to  our  own,  one  that  we  could  enter  if  we  pushed  aside 
what  seems  to  be  a  beaded  curtain.  The  idea  of  a  fictive  space 
had  emerged  in  Tomaselli's  earlier  installations.  A  painter  by 
training,  one  who  had  experimented  with  everything  from 
Photo-Realism  to  Neo-Expressionism,  he  abandoned  two- 
dimensional  art  shortly  after  graduating  from  California  State 
University  at  Fullerton  in  1982.  He  wanted  to  make  art  that 
incorporated  actual  space,  to  create  environments  that  could 
affect  the  viewer's  perception.  In  Shoreline  (1984),  one  of  his 
first  installations,  rows  of  Styrofoam  cups  were  lined  up  on  the 
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floor  and  subjected  to  a  gentle 
breeze  created  by  fans.  The  follow- 
ing year,  Tomaselli  moved  to  New 
York,  where  he  continued  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  installation  art. 
His  first  New  York  exhibition  was 
in  1987  at  P.S.i,  where  he  made  site- 
specific  work  that  explored  notions 
of  artifice,  energy,  and  nature. 

Three  years  later,  in  a  one-artist 
show  at  Artists  Space,  Tomaselli 
presented  Remedy  (1989),  his  first 
work  using  drugs  as  a  medium. 
The  piece  was  a  stack  of  730  aspirin 
tablets  under  plexiglass,  the  number 
representing  the  proverbial  "two-a- 
day"  for  a  year.  Here  we  see  a  shift 
in  Tomaselli's  concerns  from  the 
body  and  the  environment  to  a 

Fred  Tomaselli.  Remedy,  1989  (detail).  more  physiological  perspective  of 

Aspirin,  wood,  and  plexiglass,  pain  and  ^  rdief  ^  SWfn£, 

100  3/4  x  1  V2  in.  (255.9  x  3.8  cm). 

Collection  of  Susan  G.  Jacoby  Remedy  marks  the  austere  aesthetic 

of  the  earlier  stages  of  Tomaselli's 
career.  That  same  year,  he  made  Big  as  Me  (1990),  inspired  by 
the  work  of  Bruce  Nauman.  Circular  aspirin  tablets  alternated 
with  cylindrical  Tylenol  capsules  to  create  an  upright  shape 
resembling  a  spinal  cord.  Since  then,  Tomaselli's  choice  of 
drugs  has  expanded  dramatically.  Along  with  over-the-counter 
drugs  such  as  antacids,  caffeine,  and  acetaminophen,  he  has 
added  a  host  of  antidepressants,  as  well  as  antipsychotic  and 
other  psychoactive  drugs. 

This  introduction  of  psychoactive  drugs  coincided  with 
Tomaselli's  return  to  two-dimensional  work,  as  he  became 
what  he  calls  an  "accidental  painter."  Abandoning  installation 
art,  he  began  producing  pieces  that  were  increasingly  ornate. 
The  three  works  in  the  Whitney  Museum's  Permanent 
Collection  demonstrate  the  range  of  his  output  in  the  1990s. 
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Fred  Tomaselli.  Gravity's  Rainbow  (Large),  1999. 
Leaves,  pills,  flowers,  photocollage,  synthetic  polymer, 
and  resin  on  wood  panel,  96  x  240  in.  (243.8  x  609.6  cm). 
Collection  of  the  artist 


Fred  Tomaselli.  Ocotillo 

Ocotillo  Nocturne  (1993)  could  be  seen  as  Tomaselli's   Nocturne,  1993-  Synthetic 

polymer,  resin,  pills,  and 
answer  to  Van  Gogh's  Starry  Night  (1889).  Intricately  plant  leaves  on  wood  panel) 

patterned  constellations  of  colorful  pills  and  hemp     72  x  54 1/8  in- (l82  9  x  137  5 

cm).  Whitney  Museum  of 

leaves  emblazon  an  evening  sky  over  a  desert  land-     American  Art,  New  York; 

scape.  Painted  in  a  smooth  airbrushed  style,  the         Purchase; Wlth  funds  from 

the  Painting  and  Sculpture 

distinctive  vegetation  (after  which  the  work  is  Committee  94.36 

named)  is  based  on  snapshots  Tomaselli  took  of  one 

of  his  favorite  places  in  California's  Joshua  Tree  National  Park. 

Although  more  abstract  and  somber  in  palette,  Split  Stalk 

(1996)  is  no  less  visionary.  It  is  made  from  a  hemp  plant  split 

carefully  in  half  and  splayed  onto  a  black  ground;  ephedra 

stems,  attached  to  look  like  branches,  bear  eyeballs,  which 

the  artist  painted  red,  white,  and  blue,  lending  the  piece  a 

surreal  aura.  Like  Ocotillo  Nocturne,  Self-Portrait  (1995)  plays 

on  a  star- filled  evening  sky,  but  uses  only  black  and  white. 
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Fred  Tomaselli.  Split  Stalk,  1996.  Synthetic 
polymer,  resin,  ephedra,  and  hemp  stems 
and  roots  on  wood  panel,  54  x  72  in. 
(137.2  x  182.9  cm).  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  Purchase,  with 
funds  from  an  anonymous  donor  97.73 


Fred  Tomaselli.  Self-Portrait,  1995.  Colored 
pencil  on  photogram,  16  x  20  in.  (40.6  x 
50.8  cm).  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Drawing  Committee  96.104 
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Each  constellation  in  this  photogram  represents  a  drug  the 
artist  remembers  taking.  In  his  words,  "It  is  a  chemical-celestial 
portrait — a  portrait  of  inner  space  and  outer  space." 

As  suggested  by  Self- Portrait,  the  use  of  drugs  in  Tomaselli's 
art  has  biographical  associations.  The  artist  acknowledges 
the  importance  of  stoner  culture  when  he  was  growing  up 
in  the  1970s  in  Southern  California.  He  also  maintains  that 
a  childhood  spent  in  close  proximity  to  Disneyland  fostered 
a  theme-park  view  of  reality,  one  in  which  the  boundaries 
between  the  authentic  and  the  artificial  were  blurred.  This 
cultural  landscape  also  introduced  Tomaselli  to  an  awareness 
of  surface  treatments  through  the  so-called  "finish  fetish" 
associated  with  cars  and  surfboards. 

The  culture  of  Southern  California  is  only  one  force  that 
has  shaped  Tomaselli's  art  and  artistic  sensibility.  Art  historical 
sources  from  disparate  eras  and  cultures  have  also  played  a 
role.  Among  the  varied  sources  of  inspiration  for  Gravity's 
Rainbow  (Large),  Tomaselli  cites  Sol  LeWitt,  Ed  Ruscha, 
Henry  Darger,  and  Indian  miniatures,  as  well  as  tangkas, 
ancient  Tibetan  paintings  on  cloth.  He  compares  the  way  he 
composed  the  catenaries  to  LeWitt's  use  of  system  to  create 
structure,  and  the  expansive  space  to  the  Southern  California 
aesthetic  of  Ruscha's  wide  horizontal  skies.  Also  related  is  the 
psychological  tension  in  Darger's  unsettling  depictions  of  little 
girls,  and  the  visionary  quality  of  Tibetan  tangka  paintings — 
Tomaselli  notes  the  way  love  and  death  intermingle  in  the 
central  grouping  of  figures,  and  he  is  fascinated  by  the  necklace 
of  skulls  and  severed  heads.  As  an  aside,  he  mentions  that  his 
introduction  to  Asian  art  came  in  the  debased  form  of  bad 
psychedelia  on  record  album  covers. 

Tomaselli's  incorporation  of  drugs  has  lent  his  work  a 
certain  notoriety,  perhaps  giving  him  a  reputation  for  trans- 
gressive  behavior.  Yet  to  his  mind,  the  attitudes  fostered  by 
the  1970s  drug  culture  dovetail  completely  with  a  traditional 
view  of  painting  as  a  vehicle  through  which  to  experience  the 
sublime.  Tomaselli  sees  the  role  of  drugs  and  art  as  remarkably 
similar:  both  can  transform  and  heal  and  are  capable  of  altering 
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Sol  LeWitt.  All  Crossing  Cot?ibinations 
of  Arcs,  Straight  Lines,  Not  Straight 
Lines,  and  Broken  Lines,  1973.  Ink  and 
graphite  on  paper,  19  V8  x  19  Vs  in. 
(48.6  x  48.6  cm).  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York;  Gift 
of  Norman  Dubrow  80.26.3 

Ed  Ruscha.  Two  Similar  Cities,  1980. 
Silkscreen  print,  22  x  60  in. 
(55.8  x  152.4  cm).  Collection  of 
the  artist 


Henry  Darger.  At  Jennie  Richee,  They  Capture  the 
"Crazy"  Picture,  c.  1950  (detail).  Watercolor  and 
graphite  on  paper,  24  V2  x  107  7/8  in.  (62.2  x  274  cm). 
Courtesy  Galerie  St.  Etienne,  New  York 


Tangka,  Tibet,  seventeenth  century  (detail). 

Colors  on  gold  on  cotton,  31  x  25  in.  (78.7  x  63.5  cm). 

The  Newark  Museum,  New  lersev;  Crane  Collection 


our  perception.  Like  drugs,  art  offers  an  escape  from  the 
pains  of  daily  life  as  well  as  a  means  to  heighten  its  beauties 
and  joys.  While  Matisse  regarded  art  as  an  appeasing  force 
or  mental  soother,  "a  good  armchair  in  which  to  rest  from 
physical  fatigue,"  Tomaselli's  work  transports  the  viewer  to 
new  heights  of  self-awareness,  reaffirming  the  power  of  vision 
to  change  our  lives. 
—  Eugenie  Tsai 
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Fred  Tomaselli 


Born  in  Santa  Monica,  California,  1956 
California  State  University  at  Fullerton  (BA,  1982) 
Lives  and  works  in  Brooklyn,  New  York 


SELECTED  ONE-ARTIST  EXHIBITIONS 


1987 

P.S.i,  The  Institute  for  Art  and  Urban 
Resources  Inc.,  Long  Island  City, 
New  York 

1990 

"Diurnal  Experiments  and  Nocturnal 
Investigations,"  Artists  Space, 
New  York 

1991 

Randy  Alexander,  New  York 
"Deep  End,"  White  Columns, 
New  York 

1994 

Christopher  Grimes  Gallery, 
Santa  Monica,  California 
Galerie  Anne  de  Villepoix,  Paris 

1995 

Jack  Tilton  Gallery,  New  York 
Christopher  Grimes  Gallery, 
Santa  Monica,  California 


1996 

"The  Urge  to  Be  Transported,"  Center 
for  the  Arts  Yerba  Buena  Gardens, 
San  Francisco 

1997 

Jack  Tilton  Gallery,  New  York 
'999 

Galerie  Gebauer,  Berlin 


SELECTED  GRODP  EXHIBITIONS 


1992 

"Fever"  Exit  Art/The  First  World, 
New  York 

1993 

"The  Final  Frontier,"  New  Museum 
of  Contemporary  Art,  New  York 

"Recycling  Reconsidered:  Forefront 
11,"  Indianapolis  Museum  of  Art, 
Indiana 

1994 

"Residence  Secondaire,"  Carre  Saint- 
Nicolas,  Paris 

"Promising  Suspects,"  The  Aldrich 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art, 
Ridgefield,  Connecticut 
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1995 

"Altered  and  Irrational:  Selections 
from  the  Permanent 
Collection,"  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York 

"Painting  Outside  Painting: 
44th  Biennial  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  American 
Painting,"  The  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington, 
D.C. 

1996 

"Charles  H.  Carpenter,  Jr.: 
The  Odyssey  of  a  Collector" 
Carnegie  Museum  of  Art, 
Pittsburgh 

1997 

"Current  Undercurrent:  Working 
in  Brooklyn,"  Brooklyn 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York 


"American  Art  1975-1995  from 
the  Whitney  Museum: 
Multiple  Identity,"  Castello 
di  Rivoli,  Museo  d'Arte 
Contemporanea,  Italy 

"Animal  Tales:  Contemporary 
Bestiary  and  Animal  Painting," 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  at  Champion, 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

"Heart,  Mind,  Body,  Soul," 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York 

1998 

"Pop  Abstraction,"  Museum 
of  American  Art  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia 

"Projects  63,"  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York 

"Light  on  the  New  Millennium — 
Wind  from  Extreme  Orient," 
'98  Pusan  International 
Contemporary  Art  Festival, 
Pusan  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum,  Korea 
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Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
at  Philip  Morris 
120  Park  Avenue  at  42nd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10017 

Gallery  Hours 

Monday-Friday,  11  am-6  pm 
Thursday,  11  am-7:30  pm 

Sculpture  Court  Hours 
Monday-Saturday,  7:30  am-9:30  pm 
Sunday,  11  am-7  pm 

Gallery  Talks 

Wednesday  and  Friday  at  1  pm 
Free  admission 
Tours  by  appointment 
For  more  information, 
call  (917)  663-2453. 
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